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BOOK REVIEWS. 

American Government and Majority Rule. By Edward Elliott. Pp. 175. 

Princeton: The Princeton University Press, 1916. 

The steady trend of advanced political thought today is along two main 
lines of progress: first, better and more accurate representation of all 
classes of the people; second, the more effective execution of public policy. 
Both of these are admirably presented in the book before us. The major part 
of it is devoted to an historical summary of the reasons why so many ob- 
stacles have been carefully placed in the path of majority rule. Dr. Elliott 
shows that the men of the eighteenth century and of a greater part of the nine- 
teenth, believed in the doctrine of natural rights, that there were certain 
"privileges and immunities" which every man had before society was organ- 
ized, that he gave up only part of these rights to government and retained 
the others, and that he accordingly could not be deprived of them by any 
organized government since he had never authorized society to control them. 
Dr. Elliott points out that this theory, upon which even some of our early 
Supreme Court decisions were based, has almost disappeared. We are now 
trying to secure a control of government by the majority and are finding it 
such a hard task that we must remodel some of the most firmly established 
political principles. In order to do this we must dispense with some of the 
intricate and complex features of our system which block majority control. 

The author represents the modern view of government and shows that 
in order to take political action more and more out of the control of small 
groups and cliques seeking to use it for selfish purposes, we must render it 
more responsive to popular wishes and must simplify it. He favors the 
initiative, referendum and recall only as reserve measures, so to speak, which 
shall be used to correct extraordinary evils. Because they complicate gov- 
ernment and render it more involved, tending to overburden the voter, they 
are not to be made a part of the usual, ordinary government procedure. 
With his conclusion on this point a large and growing number of the voters 
will agree. 

The author dwells with cordial approval upon the important efforts 
now being made to simplify government structure. Among these he men- 
tions the commission form of government for cities, a greater concentration 
of both power and responsibility in the hands of the Governor and his 
cabinet, the possible abolition of one house of the state legislature, the closer 
relation between the Governor and the legislature, giving the executive 
and his cabinet the right to introduce and advocate' bills, the abolition of the 
requirement that a member of the legislature must reside in the district in 
which he is chosen, and last and perhaps most important, the short ballot. 

While the brief compass of the book precludes a detailed discussion of 
any of these changes, they are brought clearly into their proper relation and 
perspective. The book as a whole presents in a readable and interesting 
form the practical bearing and value of the newer ideas in government, and 
is to be commended to the general reader as well as the student of political 

thought. 

James T. Young. 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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